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No. XVII. 


My dear L Having taken a rapid survey of the principal 
rivers of the globe, it may not be amiss to say a few words on the 
subject of the great currents of the ocean, which may not improperly 
be called oceanic rivers. Of these, the Gulf Stream is the principal. 
They vary from 50 to 250 miles in breadth, having ggrapidity exceed- 
ing that of the largest navigable rivers of the continents, and a depth 
so great as to be sometimes obstructed and occasionally turned aside 
by banks which do not rise within 40 or 50 fathoms of the surface of 
the sea. 

There are several causes to which these currents may be ascribed. 
One is, the blowing of the wind in one direction; another is the rise 
and fall of tides, also evaporation by solar heat, as exemplified in the 
current setting through the Straits of Gibraltar, which is three miles 
and a half wide, and runs at the rate of from three to six miles an hour 
eastward into the Mediterranean. There are also two lateral currents, 
one on the European and one on the African side, each about two 
miles and a half broad, which ebb and flow with the tide, and set alter- 
nately into the Mediterranean and into the Atlantic. The excess of 
water constantly flowing in is very great, and there is only one cause to 
which this can be attributed,—the loss of water in the Mediterranean 
by evaporation. The winds blowing from the shores of Africa are hot 
and dry, and hygrometrical experiments lately made in Malta and other 
places, show that the mean quantity of moisture in the air investing 
the Mediterranean is equal only to one half of that in the atmosphere 
of England. The temperature of this great inland sea, is, upon an 
average, higher by 34° of Fahrenheit, than the western part of the At- 
lantic Ocean, which must greatly promote its evaporation. 

The most extensive system of currents known is one which has its 
source in the Indian Ocean, under the influence of the trade winds. 
It is formed by the junction of two streams, one proceeding from the 
channel of Mozambique, the other from the ocean at large. ‘They flow 
down the south-eastern coast of Africa, one hundred miles in breadth 
after their junction, and are turned westward by the Lagullas bank, 
from which point they take the name of the Lagullas current. ‘This 
current then flows round the Cape of Good Hope, then northward to 
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A the Bay of Benin, from which it is again turned westward, partly by 
a: the form of the coast and partly by the Guinea current. From the 
1: centre of this bay it crosses the Atlantic, under the name of the equa- 
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torial current, to Brazil, then by the shores of Guiana to the Wes; 
Indies. Its breadth varies from 160 to 450 geographical miles, and jis 
mean velocity is thirty miles a day. The length of its whole course 
thus far is about 4000 miles. As it skirts Guiana, it is increased jy 
bulk and velocity by the waters of the Amazon and the Orinoco ;—it 
afterwards expands, and is almost lost in the Caribbean Sea ; but there 
Hh 4 appears to be a general movement of that sea towards the Mexican 
4 Gulf, which discharges the most powerful of all currents through the 
4 Straits of Florida, (or Bahama,) where the waters run witha velocity 
be of five miles an hour. 
| The temperature of the Lagullas current is 10 or 12 degrees of 
i Fahrenheit above that of the sea at the Cape of Good Hope, for it 
H yt proceeds from regions much nearer the line; but the “ equatorial” 
1 current which crosses the Atlantic from Africa to Brazil, is 3 or 4 de- 
 . grees of Fahrenheit cooler than the waters of the ocean under the line, 
iP | so that it moderates the heat of the tropics. But the effects of the 
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f Gulf Stream which pours from the Gulf of Mexico, (well named a cal- 

tag? dron of warm Wwater,) are very striking upon the climates which it in- 
| fluences in its course. [t crosses the ocean in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from the Straits of Bahama, (or Florida,) skirting the great Bank 
of Newfoundland, where it still retains a temperature of 8 degrees 
above that of the surrounding sea. It reaches the Azores in about 
seventy-cight days, after flowing nearly 3000 geographical miles, and 
from thence it sometimes extends its course 1000 miles further, so as to 
reach the Bay of Biscay, still retaining an excess of 5 degrees above 
the mean temperature of the sea. It has been known to reach there 
in the months of November and January, and may tend greatly to mod- 
erate the cold of winter in countries on the west of Europe. 

In the centre of the North Atlantic, there is a large tract called the 
“recipient of the gulf water,” situated between the parallels of 33 
and 35 degrees north latitude. A great part of it is covered by the 
weed called sargasso, which is floated and carried in abundance, by 
the current, from the Gulf of Mexico. ‘This mass of water is nearly 

4 stagnant, and is warmer by 7 or 10 degrees than the waters of the 
j Atlantic. Its area is estimated as being 2000 miles from E. to W., and 
* 350 from N. to S.:—a larger area than that of the Mediterranean. 
} The heat of this great body of water is kept up by the incessant and 
quick arrival of fresh supplies of warm water from the south, and there 
can be no doubt that the general climate of parts of Europe and 
| America is materially affected by it. The influence of the Gulf Stream 
is thought to extend even to the sea near Spitzbergen, where its waters 
may pass under those of melted ice. The great glaciers formed in the 
valleys of Spitzbergen, are almost all cut off at the beach, being melted 
by the feeble remnant of heat still retained by the Gulf Stream. 

In Batlin’s Bay, on the contrary, where the temperature of the sea 
is not mitigated by the same cause, the glaciers stretch far out from the 
shore, and furnish repeated crops of mountainous masses of ice which 
float off into the ocean. M, 
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TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
FOOD FOR A NEW EDITION OF HIS DICTIONARY 
BY ROBERT FERGUSON. 


Great pedagogue! whose literarian lore, 
With syllable on syllable conjoined 

To transmutate and varify, hast learned 
The whole revolving scientific names 
That in the alphabetic columns lie, 

Far from the knowledge of mortalic shapes ; 
As we, who never can peroculate 

The miracles by thee miraculized, 

The Muse, silential long, with mouth apert, 
Would give vibration to stagnatic tongue, 
And loud encomiate thy puissant name, 
Eulogiated from the green decline 

Of Thames’s banks to Scoticanian shores, 
Where Lochlomondian liquids undulize. 

‘lo meminate thy name in after times, 
The mighty mayor of each regalian town 
Shall consignate thy work to parchment fair 
In roll burgharian, and their tables all 
Shall fumigate with fumigation strong : 
Scotland, from perpendicularian hills, 

Shall emigrate her fair muttonian store, 
Which late had there in pedestration walked, 
And o'er her airy heights perambulized. 

Oh, blackest execrations on thy head, 
Edina shameless! though he came within 
The bounds of your notation, though you knew 
His honorific name, you noted not, 

But basely suffered him to chariotize 
Far from your towers, with smoke that nubilate, 


. Nor drank one amicitial; swelling cup 


To welcome him convivial. Bailies all ! 

With rage inflated, catenations tear, 

Nor ever after be you vinculized, 

Since you that sociability denied 

To him whose potent lexiphanian style 

Words can prolongate, and inswell his page 

With what in others to a line’s confined. 
Welcome, thou verbal potentate and prince ! 

To hills and valleys, where emerging oats 

From earth assuage our pauperty to bay, 

And bless thy name, thy dictionarian skill, 

Which there definitive will still remain, 

And oft be spec sulized by taper blue, 

While youth studentious turn thy folio page. 

Have you as yet, in Per’patetic mood, 


* Catenations, vide Chains, Johnson 
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Regarded with the texture of the eye 

The cave cavernic, where fraternal bard, 
Churchill, depicted pauperated swains 

With thraldom and bleak want reducted sore— 
Where nature colorized, so coarsely fades, 
And puts her russet par’phernalia on ? 

Have you, as yet, the way explorified 

To let lignarian chalice, swelled with oats, 
Thy orifice approach? Have you, as yet, 
With skin fresh rubified with scarlet spheres, 
Applied brimstonic unction to your hide, 

To terrify the salamandrian fire 

That from involuntary digits asks 

The strong allaceration ?—Or can you swill 
The usquebalian flames of whisky blue 

In fermentation strong? Have you applied 
The kilt aérian to your Anglian thighs, 

And with renunciation assignized 

Your breeches in Londona to be worn ? 

Can you, in frigor of Highlandian sky, 

On heathy summits take nocturnal rest ? 

It cannot be :—You may as well desire 

An alderman leave plumpuddenian store, 

And scratch the tegument from pottage dish, 
As bid thy countrymen, and thee, conjoined, 
Forsake stomachic joys. Then hie you home, 
And be a malcontent, that naked hinds, 

On lentils fed, could make your kingdom quake, 
And tremulate Old England libertized ! 





FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 336.) 
CONSTANCY AND PUNCTUALITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


After the territory of the State has been judiciously districted, good 
schoolhouses prepared, the scholars all provided, both with the requi- 


‘site number and proper kinds. of books, and the town has made appro- 


priations sufficiently liberal to command the services of well-qualified 
teachers ;—after all these preliminaries have been attended to, the 
power of money ceases. Up to this point, the possession of property, 
and a spirit of liberality in bestowing it, are indispensable ; but here 
their agency terminates. The schools here pass, as it were, under a 
new jurisdiction,—from material to moral influences ; and if not cher- 
ished by the latter, they might as well have never been founded. So 
far, it is external organization,—the preparation of an, outward form, 
merely ; but it is yet a cold, inert, dead mass,—a body of clay. A 
vitality, a genial warmth, a living principle of energy, are now to be 
infused and spread through every fibre of this organized frame, or all 
the skill and cost which have been expended in its formation, will be 
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lost; or, what is far worse, and perhaps far more probable, that body 
will corrupt, and in its corruption engender a thousand pernicious 
forms of life. Moral power is now to be added to pecuniary, or the 
pecuniary had better never been exerted. 

Under this head, the first thing in the order of time, if not the first 
in point of importance, is the constant and punctual attendance of the 
scholars. Without authentic information on the subject of irregularity 
in attendance, the extent to which it has prevailed would have been 
wholly incredible. According to the school census of last year, the 
whole number of children in the State, between the ages of four and 
sixteen, Was one hundred and seventy-nine thousand two hundred and 


sixty-eight, - - - - - : - - 179,268 
The average attendance during the summer of the same 
year, (1839-40,) was’ - - - - - - 92,698 
Do. during the winter, - - - - - - 111,844 
Of the number attending, who were under four years of 
age, there were - - - - - 7,844 
Do. over sixteen years of age, - - - 11,834 
19,678 


If the children under four years of age, who attended 

school, are deducted from the average attendance 

in summer, and those over sixteen years, from the 

average attendance in winter, the average attend- 

ance of those between four and sixteen will stand 

thus : — 

For summer, - - - - - - - - 84,854 
For winter, - - - - - - - - 100,010 

And allowing twelve thousand as the number of the children who 
derive their whole education from academies and private schools, and, 
therefore, are not dependent upon the Common Schools at all; and 
deducting this number from the number of children in the State who 
are between the ages of four and sixteen years, (thus, 179,268 — 12,- 
000 = 167,268,) and the proportion of those who attend the Common 
Schools in summer, compared with the whole number dependent upon 
those schools, is as 84,854 to 167,268, or a very small fraction more 
than one half;—and the proportion of those who attend the same 
schools, in winter, compared with the whole number dependent upon 
them, is as 100,010 to 167,268, or about ten-seventeenths only. 

One striking aspect of this lamentable fact, is, the waste of money 
which it proves. The amount raised by taxes last year for teachers’ 
wages and board, and fuel for the schools, was $477,221 24. Of 
the portion of this sum which was expended for the summer schools, 
about one half was lost; and of the portion expended for the winter 
schools, about seven-seventeenths, through irregularity in the attend- 
ance of the scholars ;—that is, of the $477,221 24, raised for the 
support of our public schools, more than two hundred thousand dollars 
were directly thrown away by this voluntary abandonment of privileges. 
Nor, in this computation, is any thing included for interest on the cost 
of schoolhouses ; for the loss of an equal proportion of the amount con- 
tributed for public schools, ($37,269 74;) for an equal proportion, 
also, of the income, (about $20,000,) of the State school fund; of the 
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income, also, ($15,270 89.) of local funds for public schools ; and of 
such portions of the income of the surplus revenue as individual towns 
have appropriated for the support of the schools. Vast, enormous as 
the main item of the pecuniary loss is, a proportional loss from these 
sources, (Which in the whole amount to more than $75, ,000,) would 
materially enlarge it. If made out with the exactness of a business 
account, it weed startle every business man in the community. — Is it 

a subject for less surprise and regret, because it Is an education ac- 
count? What manufacturing or other business establishment could 
prosper, if its laborers should absent themselves for a corresponding 
proportion of the time: What a direful calamity it would be justly 
deemed, if some wide spre ading epidemic should visit the State, from 
year to year, and deprive its children of an equal amount of their 
school privileges ? It is well remarked in one of the reports, that the 
promulgation of a law, which should deprive the children of so noble a 
boon, would produce a stamp-act ferment. 

Who, beforehand, could have deemed it possible, that a people, so 
renowned for the virtues of frugality and economy,—for their skill in 
turning limited means to a great account,—would have tolerated this 
extent of wastefulness? The fact can be explained only on the 
ground, that we were unaware of its existence. A parent who sur- 
mounts no obstacles to get his children daily to school, or who keeps 
them at home to subserve the pettiest convenience, has no conception, 
how rapidly the column of absences lengthens, nor of the amount of its 
footing at the end of the term. He does not see that for every day’s 
absence of his child, so much mental nourishment ts withheld, his 
growth so much retarded, and that he is preparing to send out that 
child into the world, an intellectual dwarf. 

But with the industrious habits of our community, this amount of 
money can be reéarned ; indeed, it bears no proportion to the annual 
products of our labor and skill. But an item of loss is involved, which 
neither labor nor skill can ever repair. The time is irrevocable. The 
spring-season of human life, once past, cannot be restored. The seed- 
time lost, the harvest also is lost. This forfeiture is without re- 
demption. 

The period, during which, as a general rule, our children attend 
school, viz., between the ages of rit and sixteen years, is twelve 
years. The proportion of twelve years corresponding with this amount 
of absences, is more than five years ; and, therefore, the children, on 
an average, for so much of the period of life that should be sacredly 
devoted to education, are de ‘prived of its benefits. It must also be 
remembered, that din deduction is not made from an entire year, but 
from the pe riod of seven months and ten days, which was, last year, 
the average length of the schools; so that schools, originally far too 
short, are cut down to a little mane than half their apparent length, 
and so much even of a soueny mental subsistence is taken away. 
When Dr. Franklin said, “Time is money,” he referred to adults ; 
with children, time is more valuable than moncy,—it is education. 

Our law, in establishing the legal age of majority, or period of 
emancipation from parental control, at twenty-one years, has followed 
the clear indications of nature. The period of minority and tutelage 
which precedes this age, is necessary for the growth and preparation 
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required for the labors and duties of manhood. And the indications 
of nature are equally clear in regard to the mind. The young mind 
needs the instruction and guidance of more mature minds ;—it needs 
instruments and aids which it is incapable of preparing for itself, nay, 
of the very existence of which it is itself ignorant, until the full period, 
or nearly the full period, of legal minority has passed. Were it not 
so, the young of the human race would have come to their bodily and 
mental maturity, like the young of the inferior animals, at an earlier 
period, —at the end of a month, or a year, or, at furthest, at the end 
of a few years. It is this extensive and irrevocable portion of early 
life, proved by all observation and analogy to be so essential to a prep- 
aration for the duties of manhood, that is withdrawn ; and yet, when 
these neglected children shall arrive at the state of manhood, the 
duties belonging to that state will be required of them, or society, in 
some, or in all of its relations, must suffer the penalty. 

The main trunk of this evil of non-attendance sends off numerous 
branches, each of which is laden with its own peculiar kind of bitter 
fruit. One effect is, the injustice done to the teacher. If the Regis- 
terof the school bears the names of seventy different scholars, while 
the school is reduced by absences to an average of fifty, the common 
inference is, that, although seventy is a greater number than one 
teacher can properly instruct, yet that he must be in fault, if he does 
not teach the fifty in a competent manner, and advance them at a 
rapid rate. And yet a school averaging fifty scholars, reduced to that 
number from seventy, by absences, is far more dificult both to instruct 
and to govern, than a school of a hundred, all of whom attend regu- 
larly. A teacher, therefore, ought to be excused, not blamed, if he 
does not carry a small number of scholars rapidly. forward, if the num- 
ber is made small by irregularity in attendance ; yet those who send 
their children most irregularly are among the first to complain that 
they make little progress. The law, (under a certain condition,) 
requires the employment of an assistant teacher in all the public 
schools, when the average number of scholars is fifty. But the prin- 
cipal teacher needs an assistant quite as much when a school of fifty 
is reduced to an average of thirty, by absences, as when it rises to 
seventy by a regular attendance of all the scholars belonging to it. 

Again; if parents keep a child at home for two or three days, or for 
three or four half daysin a week, he must, at least, be stationary, while 
the class to which he belongs is advancing. Hence, on his return to 
the school, ‘he is not in a suitable condition to rejoin his class. But, 
generally, there is no other class in which he can be placed ; and the for- 
mation of new classes to meet these cases would soon destroy classifi- 
cation altogether ; because the classes would soon become as numerous 
as the scholars; and the school which should march onward in regular 
divisions, would be reduced to a promiscuous throng of stragglers. 
Unless in extraordinary cases, therefore, the absent scholar must resume 
his place in the class; but, as the correct understanding of each suc- 
cessive step in his studies, depends upon his having mastered the pre- 
ceding steps, he is almost necessarily incapacitated for intelligent study 
and good recitations. Out of this coine, not merely loss of knowledge, 
but habits of incorrectness. The pupil, accustomed to failures and 
mistakes, is hardened into indifference; he loses the greatest incite- 
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ment to study,—the pleasure of understanding his lessons; becomes 
careless, mischievous, disobedient ; draws down upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the teacher, perhaps punishment ; has all his associations 
established adverse to learning ; looks for pleasure elsewhere ; is dis- 
gusted with the school ; and, as soon as possible, forfeits its privileges . 
by abandonment,—the victim of irregular attendance. 

The previous half day, when a child expects to be absent, and the 
half dayafter he has been so, are worth but little, even with good 
scholars. A child must have an almost inconceivable love of the school 
to desire to be there, when he knows that his ignorance of the lessons 
is to be put in direct and public contrast with the knowledge of his 
classmates ; and he must have an almost incredible love of knowledge 
to derive any gratification from the broken fragments of it, which he 
can obtain at these irregular intervals. The spirit of pride, which 
would prompt him to stay away from the final examination of the 
school, lest he should be questioned upon parts of a study which 
he had never seen, or upon parts dependent upon what he had never 
seen, would promise as much for the character of the future man, as 
the spirit of indifference that could tamely bear the exposure. 

Irregularity of attendance in any one member of a class, is an act of 
injustice to every other member of it. After an absence, whether 
longer or shorter, the pupil, on his return, must inevitably learn his les- 
sons in a very imperfect manner. He occupies double his share of the 
time at a recitation; he requires double the amount of explanations 
from the teacher, and these explanations, having been previously given, 
are not necessary for the others. Hence, the absent scholars area per- 
petual clog upon the class. The advanced body must wait, while the 
laggards are coming up; and thus not only the absentees themselves, 
but the reputation of the teacher, the condition of the school, the 
character of the district, are all made to suffer the consequences of the 
guilt of unnecessary absence. 

The effects of a want of punctuality, though less in extent, are simi- 
lar in kind ; coéxisting, they are a mutual aggravation. 

But, without entering into further detail respecting the losses, em- 
barrassments, and injustice, resulting from this common delinquency, 
it becomes a matter of primary importance to inquire what measures 
can be adopted to dry up a fountain of mischief which sends forth 
such copious streams. 

The first thing to be done, is, to render the schoolhouse, both by its 
external appearance, and its internal conveniences, a place of attrac- 
tion ;—or, at any rate, to prevent it from being a place odious to the 
sight, and painful to the bodies and limbs of the pupils. The excuses 
and contrivances of children to stay away from a repulsive, unhealthful 
schoolhouse, seem to be preventives, which Nature, in her wise econo- 
my, has provided, to escape the infliction of permanent evils. 

The teacher can do much, in various ways, to diminish the cases of , . 
absence and tardiness. When the question is debated, at the evening 
fireside, or at the breakfast table, whether a child shall stay at home, 
or go to school, the child has a voice and a vote, and often the cast- 
ing vote, in its decision. If he loves the school, he will be an able 
advocate for the expediency of attending it. If errands, or any little 
household services are to be done, the child will rise an hour earlier, or sit 
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up an hour later, or bestir himself with greater activity to accomplish 
them, that he may attend the school. For this object he will forego a 
family holiday, postpone the reception or the making of a visit, endure 
summer’s heat, or brave winter’s cold. On the. contrary, if the pupil 
looks towards the school with aversion ; if his heart sinks within him,: 
when the name of the teacher is mentioned, or his image is excited, 
then every pretence for absence will be magnified, and invention will 
be active in fabricating excuses. In the former case, he would almost 
feign to be well when he was sick ; here, he will feign to be sick when 
he is well. Hence it will very often happen, that the pleas or excuses 
of the pupil himself will determine the question of going or staying 
and it depends primarily upon the teacher which way this steady ma 
powerful bias shall incline. 

During the first part of the school term, and while the habits of the 
pupils are forming, a skilful teacher may do much towards inspiring a 
laudable pride in the scholars, in regard to constancy and promptness. 
He can cause a public opinion to be spread through the school, that 
absence or tardiness, without the strongest reasons, is a stigmg on the 
delinquent, a dichonscable abandonment of the post of duty. When 
errors are committed, or difficulties felt, in consequence of either of 
these causes, he can point out the relation between the cause and its 
effect, and warn against a repetition. ‘To save the feelings of a child 
who comes late, or after a half day’s absence, and renders a valid 
excuse, he can acquit him, before the school, of the apparent neglect. 
He can refer to the state of the Register in a brief remark at the close 
of the day ; taking occasion, if the attendance is full, to commend the 
scholars for it,—to express his regret and mortification, if it is not ;— 
but always so measuring and attempering his blame and his praise, 
that none shall be disheartened by the severity of the former, and that 
the latter shall not become valueless by its superabundance. | If regu- 
larity and punctuafity could be secured, during a four months’ school, 
by expending an entire week in this way, at its beginning, the loss 
would be repaid sevenfold before its close. If the teachers have not 
consideration enough to speak on these subjects to their pupils, how 
can they expect that the pupils, unprompted, will originate proper 
views concerning their importance ? 

There is one act of justice, which a teacher, who demands punc- 
tuality, should never fail of rendering. Let him observe the golden 
rule, and when he demands punctuality of his pupils, be punctual him- 
self, punctual, not only in the hour of commencing his school, but in 
the hour of closing it. Pupils have a sense of justice on this subject : 
—if the regular intermission is an hour, and the afternoon session com- 
mences at one o'clock, they want to be dismissed at twelve. In_ this 
respect, let the teacher bestow what he demands, and enforce his pre- 
cept by his example ;—or, at least, when the morning or the evening 
hour arrives for dismissing the school, let him bring its exercises to a 
pause, and give his pupils an option to retire or toremain. Years of 

mere talk are often lost upon children, while a practical lesson is never 
withont its effect. 

Some teachers have adopted the plan of sending to the parents 
and guardians of all the scholars, weekly reports, or cards, contain- 
ing an account of all cases of absence or tardiness. In some 
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instances, these cards contain, also, a description of the quality of reci- 
tations, of the general deportment of the children, or whatever else the 
teacher desires the parent or guardian to be acquainted with. 

‘I'o secure a prompt attendance at the opening of the school, each 
half day, some teachers make it their practice, during the first five or 
ten minutes of the school, to have an exercise in vocal music, or to re- 
late some useful and instructive anecdote, or to read an interesting 
incident from a biography, or to give a description of a curious fact in 
natural history ; or, where there ts apparatus, to perform, occasionally, 
a striking expe riment, and explain to what department of business or 
the arts it is related ;—to show the pupils, for instance, that, in an ex- 
hausted receiver, a feather falls as rapidly as a stone ; that, without air, 
gunpowder will not burn; how a steam-engine is made, or a rainbow 
formed. Why should all the curiosity of children be pent up for 
months, to vent itself, at last, on the occasion of raree-shows, circus- 
riding, or militia musters ¢ 

The teacher ought also to visit the parents of children who attend 
irregularly, and kindly and affectionately to expostulate with them on 
the irremediable injury they are inflicting on their offspring, both by the 
time they lose, and the bad habits they form. 

In several of the larger towns in the State, the school committees 
have enacted positive regulations, excluding for the forenoon or af- 
ternoon session, all who come late; and for the residue of the term, 
all who are absent, unless from sickness or some other disabling 
cause, for a fixed number of days, or half days. ‘There may be some 
objections to this course,—such as the fact, that truant-dispositioned 
boys may contrive to be absent the requisite number of days, or balf 
days, for the very purpose of being excluded afterwards ; but almost 
any other evil is less than the combined influence of the innumerable 
throng that follow in the train of a general irregularity and tardiness. 
or most of the scholars, this last-mentioned method is very effectual. 
It is the practice of many of the lyceums in the State to close the 
doors of the lecture-room at a given hour; and railroad cars and 
eo have a fixed time for starting,—the consequence of which 

, that every body is punctual ; and, were all the gains of this punc- 
suality added together, it would be found, that years of time are saved, 
daily, by the regulation. 

Some towns, in order to bring the force of a a pecuniary motive to 
bear upon the subject, distribute the school money among the districts, 
not im the ratio of the children between four and sixteen years of age, 
but in the ratio of their attendance upon the schools. 

Although teachers, as a body, can do more than any other class in 
the community to abate the evils,of inconstant and tardy attendance ; 
although school committces can do something through the instrumen- 
tality of school regulations, and even towns can make their appropria- 
tions of money subserve the same end ; yet neither of these, nor all of 
them united, can complete the work. The final, authoritative decision, 
in each case, rests with parents. ‘They, therefore, should be appealed 
io with the most earnest and importunate solicitations, not to be guilty 
of so great cruelty to their own children, of so great injustice towards 
the teacher and towards their neighbors, as to cause or sutier those child- 
ren, except in cases of imperious necessity, to be absent from the 
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school a single day of the term, or a single hour of the day. From 
time samemorial, in all schools, truantship has been regarded as a high 
offence in a pupil, and forbidden under the sanction of severe, corporal 
sunishment ; but it is difficult to see why an unnecessary absence from 
ore at the pleasure of the child, is worse than an unnecessary ab- 
ence, at the pleasure of the parent. The real cause of the ditlic ulty 
ane be, that parents are not aware of its existence, and of the mani- 
fold mischiefs it involves. Until recently, even the well-informed 
friends of education were not apprized of its maguitude ; as, before the 
use of the Register, no authentic means of making it known, existed, 
The diffusion of a knowledge, both of the fact and of its consequences, 
cannot fail to produce a remedy ; ; and for this purpose, as I have else- 
where suggested, the reading of the Abstracts, at meetings of the in- 
habitants of the districts convened at the schoolhouse, or other con- 
venient place; the circulation of their contents by means of lectures 
and newspapers; the visitation of negligent parents, by the teachers 
and by the committees, together with conversations, held on all proper 
occasions, by those who know more of the subject, with those who 
know less, will be rapid and effectual means of conveying the informa- 
tion to the very individuals who need it, and must lead, in the end, to 
a much-needed reform. It is surprising and cheering to know what 
can be done by the combined and harmonious exertions of all, 
accomplish this object. There were many families of children, last 
winter, who did not miss a single day in their attendance ; and in one 
school, although the roads were almost impassable from snow, there 
was scarcely the absence of a scholar, during the whole school term. 

If the school is to continue four months, and parents or guardians 
cannot send their children more than two or three, let them be sent 
continuously, while they are sent at all, and taken wholly from school 
the residue of the time. Six weeks of constant attendance are better 
than three months scattered promiscuously over a four months’ school. 
So if nine o’clock comes too early in the morning for punctual attend- 
ance, Iet the school begin at ten, or even at half past ten. Almost any 
thing is better for children than to form the pernicious habit of tardi- 
ness, which, in regard to the rights of others, has all the practical effect 
of dishonesty, and varies but a shade from it, in the motive. 

Notwithstanding the melancholy view of the subject, presented by 
existing facts, yet when we consider the excessive severity of the last 
winter, the depth of snow which, for a long period, overspread all the 
inland counties, rendering the roads nearly impassable for weeks to- 


vether; and also the fact, that in many places, children suffered, to’ 


an extraordinary degree, from epidemic sickness, the average attend- 
ance was better than in former years. It was not until last year, that 
any return was ever iade of the children, under four and over six- 
teen years of age, attending the schools, The number was found to 
be about twenty thousand. Heretofore, in comparing the average 
number of children in school, with the whole number of children in 
the State, between four and sixteen years of age, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what proportion of the whole number were in school, those 
who were below the age of four, and above that of sixteen, have 
been reckoned as between four and sixteen, and thus have materially 


rivelied ihe appareat proportion of attendants. 
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SUPERINTENDING, OR TOWN SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


By the combined influence of the new interest which has been ex- 
cited on the subject of education throughout the State, and of the 
act of April 13, 1838, which relieved the office of school-committee 
man from being a pecuniary burden, as well as a tax on time and la- 
bor; the schools, during the last winter, received more than double,— 
probably three times,—the visitations from the committees, they had 
ever enjoyed before. The benefits of these visitations can hardly be 
over-estimated ; but I have spoken of this elsewhere. 

In regard to the examination of teachers, a moment’s reflection will 
show, that the intervention of a school committee is essential, in order 
to maintain a proper standard of teachers’ qualifications. With a more 
dense population than any other State in the Union ; with all such de- 
partments of business as are deemed most eligible, full to overflowing ; 
and with so many young people amongst us, seeking to gain a sub- 
sistence without manual labor ; the station of a teacher has become a 
desirable one, to a largely-increased number of persons. Coéxisting 
with these facts, are the private biases or temptations, which beset the 
prudential committee, whose duty it ordinarily is to select the teachers. 
Few prudential-committee men can be found, who have not relatives 
in the first, second, or third degree, or partners in business, or personal 
and near friends, some one or more of whom, in the dearth of other em- 
ployments, will apply to them for the school; or who, perhaps, have 
secured their election that they might apply. Under such circum- 
stances, though we allow to the prudential committees a full share of 
integrity and public spirit, it is hardly possible, that, acting from mo- 
tives common to all mankind, they should not, sometimes if not fre- 
quently, favor proposals for the school from applicants who are incom- 
petent, either in literary qualifications or in moral character. In such 
cases, without a superintending committee of firmness and integrity, 
who will protect the children of the district from the impending ca- 
lamity of a bad teacher ? 

Again; it is an acknowledged fact, that a great proportion of the 
teachers in our schools follow the occupation for a short period only. 
Probably a majority of them do not keep school more than two or 
three, or at most three or four seasons. ‘Their places are then sup- 
plied by others, who are not only inexperienced, but who add to their 
inexperience, the imperfections inseparable from youth and immaturity 
of mind. ‘To these teachers, the sympathy, and kindness, and advice 
of a judicious committee are of incalculable service. In regard to the 
teacher himself, they stand in the relation of friends and counsellors ; 
in regard to the district, they are his mediators and advocates ; and in 
regard to the school itself, their presence, their persuasion or rebuke, 
and even the expectation of their presence, persuasion, or rebuke, exerts 
an influence powerfully impulsive to diligence, and repressive of disorder. 

The town committee, also, are set as guards to prevent the ingress 
of one of the most insidious and formidable evils to which our schools 
are exposed ;—an evil which has been a canker, fatal to the usefulness 
of many of the public ones, and still more so to the private. No 
teacher can be so entirely dead to the reputation he is to leave behind 
him, as not to desire the favorable appearance of his school, at its close. 
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But where the scholars have been put upon the: acquisition of no real 
knowledge, during the first part of the term, it is still practicable for 
them to master a little verbal knowledge, during the last. And, hence, 
it sometimes happens that previous to the close of the school, in order 
to atone for the neglect of all the other powers of the mind, the fac- 
ulty for remembering words is put on double duty. A few lessons are 
selected for the respective classes, on which they are daily drilled, with 
a tacit and mutual understanding on the part of teacher and classes, 
that, on the day of examination, these are to be displayed as speci- 
mens of the pupils’ general attainments. Viewed as an intellectual 
exercise, the utter hollowness and mockery of such a proceeding, en- 
title it to the severest condemnation; but regarded in a moral light, 
it is premeditated and egregious fraud. Under pretence of a sample, 
whose very name imports that it is similar to, and a part of, the main 
body or bulk, it palms off the most valueless of all things,—an empty 
form of words,—for one of the most valuable of all,—substantial knowl- 
edge. The most iniquitous part of this proceeding, however, consists 
in its enticing the children themselves to become voluntary participa- 
tors in the deception. It would be far less deplorable, were the fraud 
practised for them, instead of by them. But though their consciences 
would revolt at it, if it were presented in its true character and odious- 
ness, yet, as it is presented in so disguised and alluring a shape, they 
are readily seduced to become partners in the conspiracy. ‘The of- 
fence has the double aggravation, that, in regard to knowledge, it gives 
words for things ; while, in regard to dishonesty, it teaches the thing 
itself. 

Against the continuance of this useless and immoral practice, wher- 
ever it exists; against its introduction, wherever it threatens; the 
school committee are our legally-constituted defenders and protectors. 
At their first visitation of the school, they can explain to both teacher 
and scholars, that all knowledge is for use, and not for show ; that books 
are to be regarded as means only, and not as ends; that the mind is to 
gain ability or power by the exercise of its faculties, as well as a 
knowledge of facts by the aid of memory ; that the value of the school 
consists in its preparation of the scholars to enter upon the sober 
business, the momentous scenes, the solemn duties of life, but in no 
degree upon its enabling them to make a supposed brilliant display for 
five or ten minutes, at the end of the term. By a clear and strong ex- 
position of these ideas, at the first visitation of the school, and by 
giving notice that they shall take the final examination, substantially, 
into their own hands, both teacher and scholars will be apprized of the 
grand destination, which they are to keep perpetually in view, and of the 
course of study, by which alone it can be reached. At the monthly 
and other intermediate visitations, let the advice given, and the ques- 
tions proposed, be directed to the same points; and, at the closing 
examination, let little reference be made to the school books, but let 
the whole investigation take a practical character. To test the knowl- 
edge of the upper classes, one member of the committee can produce a 
promissory note, having numerous endorsements, and give it to a class 
in arithmetic, that the interest may be cast; another may give the 
minutes of a deed of land, where the premises are set out by courses 
and distances, and direct another class to plot it, and calculate its 
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quantity in acres; or he may demand the superficial measurement of 
the floor of the schoolroom, or the cubic contents of a given pile of 
wood, or quarry of marble or granite; another class may be called on 
to explain how it happens, that, while the equatorial diameter of the 
earth is twenty-six miles longer than its polar diameter, yet the River 
Mississippi, which rises not far from 50° N. latitude, runs south into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the River Amazon, one branch of which rises 
near 20° S. latitude, runs northwardly, and falls into the Atlantic, so 
that the mouths of both these rivers are much further from the centre of 
the earth in a direct line, than either of the poles are ;—or to explain 
why the inhabitants who live within the tropics, have two winters and 
two summers, each year, while those who live in the temperate and 
frizid zones have but one, and so forth and so forth ;—of course vary- 
ing the subject-matter, and the difficulty of the questions, according to 
the general standing of each class. If such a course of direction and 
of examination could be pursued for a few years, the character of 
many of our schools would be vastly improved, and the deception of 
show-examinations be forever abolished. If I were the commander 
of an army, and should expect to fight a pitched battle to-morrow, I 
might feel justified in appealing to the strongest motive-forces in each 
officer and soldier under my command ;—in ‘showing to the ambitious, 
that there would be an opportunity for the display ‘of bravery, and to 
the timid, that their greatest safety was in the vigor of the onset ;—in 
calling up visions of honor, of country, and of home, for the patriotic, 
and inspiring the conscientious with stronger feelings of duty,—and 
thus, running around the whole circle of the predominating motives, 
make all conspire to the production of my immediate aim. But ina 
school, where the object is to prepare, not for to-morrow, but for life— 
not for a single exploit, but for character,—the very opposite of this 
course is often necessary. If any faculty or impulse of a pupil is so 
strong that it threatens to grow into a deformity ;—if any faculty or 
impulse is so weak that the future character will be unbalanced, unless 
the deficient power be cultivated into a symmetrical proportion with 
others.—then the strong should be repressed, and the weak should be 
fostered, during the whole school, if need be, however much_ the 
season of recitation or the day of exhibition may suffer. That educa- 
tion is false, which sacrifices the well-bei ‘ing of the future to the eclat 
of a passing hour. 

The school committee is the only body who can make such a report 
to the town, re spec ting the condition and wants of the schools, as may 
be made the basis of a wise and liberal course of municipal action in 
their behalf. No other board of town officers can have such an ac- 
quaintance with facts—at once comprehensive and minute,—as will 
furnish materials, upon which the fathers of the rising generation can 
act, in reference to the well-being of their children. The prudential 
committce cannot do it; for however intelligent and faithful they may 
be, in their respective spheres of duty, yet, being confined eac +h to his 
own district, they cannot have those comparative views respecting dif- 
ferent schools, which are essential to sound, general conclusions. 

On the whole, the services of the school committees seem second to 
those of no class of public functionaries. They are worthy to be sus- 
tained. rewarded, honored ; and though their faithful labors may not be 
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appreciated by contemporaries, they cannot fail to receive the gratitude 
of posterity. . 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


During the last year, an event worthy of special notice has occurred, 
in relation to the supervisory part of our school system. I refer to an 
appropriation by the town of Springfield of the sum of %1000 as a 
salary for a superintendent of their schools, to be selected and appoint- 
ed by the town committee. In that town, as in a considerable number 
of others in the State, the schools are so numerous, and their terms so 
long, that if oue person were to visit a school each working day in the 
year, the number of days would be too few to complete the circuit of 
visitations, as required by law. Where the legal number of visitations 
is so great, and the duty of making them is devolved upon men engaged 

professional, or in common avocations, it is impossible to avoid a 
competition between the private business of the committee man, and 
the public duty of visitation ; and where this competition exists, there is 
always danger that the former will triumph in the rivalry. Nor can it 
be denied, that one, whose whole time and talents are devoted to the 
interests of the schools,—to an examination and selection of text books, 
to the introduction of improved processes in teaching, and of better 
modes of governing ;—in fine, toa more thorough acquaintance with 
the great subject of education, in its principles, and in its practical de- 
tails, would be far better qualified for the discharge of his duties, than 
if those duties were only an occasional employment, and collateral to 
his main pursuits. Guided by these views, the committee of Spring- 
field, in their Jast annual report, recommended the appointment of a 
superintendent of the schools. ‘The town adopted the recommenda- 
tion; but owing to some unavoidable delays, the gentleman who was 
appointed did not enter upon the duties of his office until a consider- 
able portion of the current school year had elapsed. It is obvious, that 
the success of this measure will mainly depend upon the competency 
of the officer chosen to execute it. That success is most earnestly to 
be desired ; and, I may add, is reasonably to be anticipated. Should 
such be the happy result, it may be expected that the example will be 
followed by other towns, where the number of the schools is too large, 
and the engagements of the committee too engrossing, to permit a full 
compliance with the law, both as to the number and the quality of the’ 
visitations. The neighboring city of Providence which, within the last 
two years, has established a system of public schools upon the most) 
liberal foundation, has incorporated the office of superintendent ito 
her general plan ; and, under the auspices of a gentleman,* in every 
respect admirably qualified for the station, her schools are making very 
rapid improvement. 

PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


Though the prudential and the superintending committee generally 
derive their authority from different sources, and are amenable for its 
exercise to a different constituency, yet some of the most important 
portions of their respective duties are so intimately blended, that a want 
of harmony between them is fatal to the welfare of the schools. 


* Nathan Bishop, Esq 
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The prudential committee not only has great powers, but all his acts 
become still more important from the fact of their being antecedent or 
preliminary. It is his duty to provide both a house for the school, and 
fuel and furniture for the house ; and, in a climate like ours, whoever has 
the prerogative of determining in what kind of house a man shall live, 
and wliat fuel and furniture he shall have, has the power of determining 
whether or not he shall live at all. As the general condition of the 
school, and of its permanent fixtures, goes far towards representing the 
character of the district, so the particular condition of the house and its 
appurtenances, and their state of repair, are an open and visible com- 
mentary on the character of the prudential-committee man. If he 
does‘ not provide a good place, in which to keep the school, it is hardly 
possible for the united exeriions of the district and of the town com- 
mittee to insure a good school. 

So, too, with respect to the teacher of the school. In all govern- 
ments, it is justly held that an immense accession of power is conferred 
upon the department, to which the initiative in legislation is given, i. e., 
the power of propounding all bills, drafts, or projects of law. The 
prudential committee, with very few exceptions, has this initiative in 
regard to the teachers. As a general rule, he “selects and contracts ” 
with them, subject, indeed, to have the contract vacated, by a refusal 
of the town committee to give a certificate of approval ; but a refusal 
of a certificate, even for good cause, is so unwelcome a duty, and the 
range of construction which may be put upon the word “ qualified” 
is so vast, that there are a hundred chances that an incompetent can- 
didate will be approved, for one that a competent person will be 
rejected, 

It is of unspeakable importance, therefore, that there be no conflict 
of interests, of feelings, or of motives between the prudential and the 
superintending committees. They are but different fingers of the same 
hand, and they cannot wield this instrument with any efficiency, unless 
they seize it with a united grasp. If the prudential committee selects, 
and presents for approval, any candidate, of whose literary qualifica- 
tions, personal habits, and manners, or moral character, there is ground 
to doubt ;—in the first place, he commits an act of unkindness towards 
the candidate himself, who, thereby, is exposed to the mortification of 
being rejected ; and, in the next place, he subjects the superintending 
committee to the alternative either of inflicting this mortification, or of 
approving an incompetent person. But the position of the examining 
committee is that of judges of a most important question pending be- 
tween the applicant, as one party, and the children of the district, as 
the other; and they should never be tempted, by bribe or bias, to 
depart from rectitude in their decision. When solicitations for the 
school are made by suspicious applicants, the prudential committee can 
pass them by without inflicting any pain, or giving any publicity, and 
thus save all parties from great ultimate harm. 

As a general fact, the importance of the office of prudential-com- 
mittee man is greatly underrated. 

(To be continued.) 
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